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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 





FOR FALL 
SPRAYING 


Outdoors and in the greenhouse, 
Wilson’s “O.K.” offers safe, sure 
protection against most common 
insect pests. Kills by contact and 
gassing, and will not spot or harm 
the most delicate plants. For 38 
years, O. K. Plant Spray has been 
widely used and endorsed by 
leading gardeners and estate 
superintendents everywhere. 
Spray with “O.K.” and. be sure! 
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ZOTOX 
CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 


Apply Now—t Ib. treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 
8 OZ. $1.00—1 lb. $1.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
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Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











The New Masters 
“HAN DI-CART” 


U.S. PAT. NO. 2,249,019 











The natural successor to the wheelbarrow. 
Can't tip oyer or be upset. Handles easier 
for heaviest loads of sand, earth, sod, 
rocks, gravel, etc. Equally good for 
grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc. 
Sturdy, streamlined steel construc- 
tion; inch tread rubber tired 
steel wheels. Order direct 
from this ad or write for 
details and illustrated 
folder. 


2% cu. 1. $25 
capacity. ONLY 

8¥%, cu. ft. size $7.25 

MASTERS PLANTER CO. 











Dept. 21, Masters Bldg., Benton Harbor, Mich. 











Moving Japanese Irises 


HE planting of Japanese irises in my 

garden pool was so effective that others 
may be interested in trying the method that 
I found worked extremely well. 

The pool was made of concrete in a semi- 
circular shape that formed the terminus of the 
garden. Iwo large trees growing over it pro- 
vided a very good design, but the shade from 
them made it impossible to obtain any bloom 
from the sun-loving water lilies. 

As the Japanese iris in the cutting garden 
were starting to flower, I remembered reading 
that in Japan the fields are flooded as the 
plants come into bloom. I said to myself, 
“Instead of flooding the field, why not move 
them to the pool?’’ I decided to attempt it. 

I planned to use the “‘ball and burlap” 
method that the nurseries use in moving choice 
trees and shrubs; so I hunted through a pile 
of old burlaps bags and picked out those that 
were closely woven, so that when I set them 
into the water less of the soil would wash out. 
I let a gentle stream of water from the hose 
run on the soil around the roots until by 
testing it I was sure that the ground was 
soaked to the depth of the longest roots, so 
that the plants could be dug with a “‘ball.”’ 

Very early the next morning I went with 
spade and burlap to take up the plants. By 
leaving them over night the water had had an 
opportunity to soak into the ground and it 
was easy to get a firm ball. I set each on the 
piece of burlap and pinned it firmly in place 
with nails, used like dressmaker’s pins and I 
was careful to leave no places for the soil to 
wash out at the bottom. The process proved 
to be rather simple, even though it did seem 
very un-Japanese. - 

I carried the plants to the pool, to see if 
the last stage would be successful. I took care 
to set the plants in place without moving 
them about too much, for fear of washing the 
soil off the roots. 

When I viewed the results I was elated; 
at last I had beautiful blooms in my pool, 
and they looked as though they belonged. 
They continued to give me joy, for every last 
bud unfolded, and the foliage was luxurious. 
After the last bud was gone I took them out of 
the pool, removed the burlap, and set them 
back in the cutting garden. 

In the following Spring, I found that 
the plants that I had used in the pool were 
larger and healthier looking than the others 
which had remained unmolested. 

—Lenore E. Thompson. 


Belfast, Me. 
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Special mixture, choice € 
Giant Trumpets: yellow, 

white and bi-color. Large 
flowers, longstems. Would 



















cost much more separ- $ 
Daffodils } 
Special mixture: whites, yel- 2 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
Immense blooms, fra- 
fall. Guaranteed. 
e All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 


ately: 5 Bulbs 25c; 22 Bulbs 
lows--with showy apricot, 2 | 

ant. White shaded Tulips, Daffodils, 
Mel, Mr. Atlee Burpee Co. 








120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. 
red, orange cups. 22 Bulbs 
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POPPY 


For AUTUMN PLANTING 


Fluted edges. Likes cold weather. 
Easy to grow. Plant Snowflame 
now; next spring it will start earli- 
er, grow faster, and bloom more 
freely. 

SNOWFLAME 75c each. 3 for $2. 


CATALOG SHOWS 
DAFFODILS IN COLORS 


Shown in actual colors on heavy 
glazed paper, you know how the 
will look in your garden. Also of- | 
fers Tulip Bulbs Imported 
From England. Order this beau- 
tiful book now, enclosing but five 
3-cent stamps to cover postage and 
handling costs. 
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HELP WIN THE WAR BY TRADING 


We hold the most comprehensive 
stock of ornamental, woody plants of 
any commercial growers in the tem- 
perate regions of the world. Due to 
war conditions we must reduce our 
stocks and grow food. 


Please ask for. our special export 
catalogue, which lists plants in sizes 
conforming with U. S. A. import regu- 
lations. 


If conditions permit we hope to 
harvest and list a collection of tree 
and shrub seeds. 


HILLIER & SONS, Nurserymen 
- Winchester, England 














‘A NEW LILY 


UmbelHatum “Chief Chinook” 


Born and bred in the Pacific Northwest, this 
magnificent new variety bears immense heads 
of light apricot orange upright flowers on 
stout two foot stems. June flowering. Of 
easiest culture and a brilliant addition to 
American gardens. 
Large Home Grown Bulbs 
50c each $5.00 dozen postpaid 


Write today for our new illustrated catalog describ- 
ing over 150 Lily species and hybrids for Fall 


planting. 
EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist Lake Grove, Oregon 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 

















PAPER-white narcissi will need to be started soon for flowering at 
Christmas time. 

FREESIA and oxalis bulbs potted for forcing can be kept in the cold- 
frame until October. 

IN POTTING bulbs for Winter flowering indoors, six iris bulbs or 12 
freezias will fill a six-inch pot comfortably. 

STAKE young trees when they are planted this Autumn, so that they 
will not be loosened by the wind during the Winter. 

THIS is a suitable time for replanting many rock garden plants. Also, it 
will soon be time to take cuttings of many alpine species. 

CROCUSES, snowdops, chionodoxas, scillas and other small bulbs will 
benefit by being planted as soon as the bulbs are obtainable. 

DAFFODILS and the madonna lilies should be planted as soon as pos- 
sible, especially the latter if they are not already in the ground. 

TULIPS and bulbous irises need not be planted for several weeks, al- 
though orders for them should be placed to ensure delivery at planting 
time. 

ATTENTION in the way of clipping off seed pods and a continuation 
of watering will cause most of the annual flowers to give a good supply 
of late bloom. 

DO NOT cut fruits and berries for indoor decoration carelessly. Thought- 
less hacking off of branches from trees and shrubs may leave the plants 
crippled for years to come. 

TUBERS of gloxinias and tuberous begonias which are through flower- 
ing and have been dried off can be removed from the soil and stored 
for the Winter in dry sand or peat moss. 

TAKE advantage of cooler weather and Autumn rains to bring Summer- 
scorched lawns back to vigor. In Autumn use a fertilizer mixture which 
is comparatively low in nitrogen and high in phosphorus. 

REMOVE the weeds from all areas vacated as vegetable crops mature. 
Dead, non-diseased crop refuse should be removed or dug under. Where 
practical, sow all open areas to a Winter cover crop such as rye. 

MOST perennials, except the Autumn-flowering kinds, can be trans- 
planted now. Divided carefully and replanted in deeply dug and well- 
enriched soil, they should be sufficiently well established to flower next 
year. 

DELPHINIUM seedlings set out in frames now and left untransplanted 
in Spring will give good spikes for cutting early next Summer. At 
that time outstandingly desirable plants may be saved and the others 
discarded. 

TREE peonies can be divided now, either for the purpose of making new 
plants or to get them on their own roots as they should be. Lift the 
plants, and separate with a keyhole saw. Shorten the foliage before 
replanting. 

ALTHOUGH this is a good time to plant evergreens, it is a mistake to 
think that they will grow in poor soil or exposed situations. They 
need good ground and some protection, especially through the first 
Winter in their new locations. 

GOURDS for Winter decoration should be picked before they are touched 
by frost. The stems should be cut off about two inches from the fruit 
which should then be taken into the house to dry. Fashion dictates that 
this stem portion be left attached to the gourd. 

PURCHASE ferns and house plants, in general, now so that they will be 
accustomed to house conditions before Winter sets in. Plan to move 
all house plants in from outdoors some weeks before starting the 
furnace. Watering must be done carefully during the first few weeks 
in the house. 

IF LATE Autumn rose planting is contemplated, prepare the beds at 
once to permit the soil to settle before the plants are set in. Dig in 
liberal amounts of peat moss where manure is not available. Also, add 
bone meal or superphosphate. Where both soil and drainage are rela- 
tively good, excessively deep digging is not essential. 

DIVIDE and replant peonies this month so that they will become well 
established before hard frosts occur. Select strong divisions with not 
less than three to five eyes and set them with the topmost eye about 
two inches below the surface. However, peonies thrive best if divided 
infrequently. Established plants in healthy condition will be better, 
therefore, if left alone. 
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Upper left—The “Doughnut tree,” as it is commonly 
called, is an American elm at Fryeburg, Me. It stands 


on a side street near the square. 


Upper right—This is another curious elm and is on 
the farm of Edward Honel on the outskirts of Tomoh, 
Wis. It was tied into a knot by Mr. Honel when it was 


a mere seedling. 


Lower left—The Rathbone elm shown here is in 
Marietta, Ohio, and is believed to be the largest elm 


tree in this country. 
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22nd annual exhibition of the New England Gladiolus 
Society, in co-operation with the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, was held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, August 20 and 21. 
Despite a season woefully short in rainfall, forcing the growers to 
turn to irrigation, the quality 
throughout the show was the high- 
est in years. Beyond that, the 
number of entries and the number 
of blooms exceeded those of last 
year by about 30 per cent. All of 
the available exhibition space was taken. This same percentage of 
gain also extended to public attendance. 

On the side of sheer spectacle, the exhibition hall was filled by large 
displays staged by commercial growers. Flying Cloud Farms, New 
Bedford, Mass., was awarded the gold medals of both the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and the New England Gladiolus Society 
for the cultural perfection and color effect of its large, crescent-shaped 
group which included the orange-colored variety, Bancroft Winsor. 
Other medal-winning large displays were those of Elmer Gove’s 
Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, Vt., Howard T. Munson, 
Warehouse Point, Conn. and Pasquale Vasaturo, Medfield, Mass. 
William E. Clark, Sharon, Mass., staged an interesting array of small 
decorative varieties derived from Gladiolus primulinus and other 
species. 

About one-fourth of the show space was given over to the display- 
ing of gladioli in arrangements for the average-sized homes. In this 
section of the show, the gladiolus society enjoyed the co-operation of 
Mrs. Chester S. Cook, Lexington, Mass., and numerous other repre- 
sentatives of the New England garden club movement. 

Primed with rules for proportion, balance, color harmony and 
center of interest, and aided by the indispensable needle holder and 
other permissible ‘‘props,’’ the garden club arrangers set out to prove 
the gladiolus a real asset in home decoration. This they accomplished 
through eight well-planned classes, including still life studies, table, 
mantel, pedestal, stair and many other suitable home arrangements. 

The color schemes leaned heavily toward the yellow-bronze, 
purple-wine-lavender and smoky blends with the current use of white 
and green appearing in each class. Pink, for some reason, was not 
popular although the Carbone Memorial Trophy was awarded a 
medium-sized arrangement of shell pink gladioli with rosy coleus 
leaves in an off-white container. The various styles and delightful 
color range of the modern gladioli were well emphasized as they were 
used wholly or in part. 

All classes allowed other foliage and some, other flowers. Here the 
arrangers became most ingenious with both charming and distinctive 
results. Prominent were such combinations as white and lemon 
giadioli with horsechestnut pods and white grapes in crystal glass, 
white and scarlet blooms with white coral and cool-looking bullbrier 
leaves, or pastel tones in an iridescent flat bowl. There were also lovely 
ow table arrangements on cloths running the gamut of laces and 
linens in subtle shades. Other combinations included white flowers 
with xgopodium, flame-colored gladioli with scarlet zinnias and 
coleus leaves, or crimson spikes with rhododendron and bird of 
iradise leaves in large pottery jars. There were two book-end 
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arrangements featuring lemon gladiolus tips with Queen Anne’s lace 
and goldenrod for one, and white tips with trailing Golden Gleam 
nasturtiums for the other. Milkweed blooms with smoky gladioli 
also caused comment. The all-around prize arrangement of the show 
was a spectacular Hogarth-curve in 
a lavender-tinted pottery jar. The 
gladioli ranging in color from deep 
purple through lavender swirled 
against purple cabbage leaves cre- 
ated an unusual effect. This entry 
won two bronze medals, one from the Men’s Garden Club of Villa 
Park, IIl., and another from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
This arrangement was staged by Mrs. Samuel B. Kirkwood for the 
Better Homes Garden Club of Winchester, Mass. 

In the competitive classes the George B. Burgess trophy for the 
championship vase in the show went to the three spikes of the cream- 
colored Shirley Temple grown by Robert Beattie, Warwick Neck, 
R. I. Among his numerous other exhibits, Mr. Beattie included a well- 
developed spike of the new pink variety Ethel Cave-Cole. 

Prominent among the runners-up in the championship competi- 
tion was the vase of cream-colored White Gold grown by Wendell 
Wyman, Sharon, Mass. Another outstanding winner was King 
William exhibited by its introducer, William Schenetsky, Rockville, 


King William, a gladiolus which promises to rival Picardy. 





Conn. In its own color class, King William won over the long- 
famous Picardy. The dark red Jules Amott, grown by Mr. Beattie, 
was another close competitor. 

Another promising prize winner was the pale pink Camrose, 
grown by Louis Fischer, Hastings, Minn. The light pink Rosy Morn 
won in its class for Sunnyside Glad Gardens, Sennett, N. Y. In the 
so-called smoky class for exhibition varieties Evensong won for 
Donald B. Walden, Needham, Mass. Mr. Walden also won in the 
lavender class with the relatively old variety, Minuet. 

The new buff-colored Alsace was shown by Mr. Vasaturo, Med- 
field, Mass. A dark red prize winner was Mohawk, grown by H. W. 
Stevens, Waterbury, Conn. 

In the decorative classes, James Milo, Plainville, Conn., showed 
the pale pink, dark-throated Colonial Maid in spikes displaying five 
open flowers. An interesting medium decorative named Mother Kadel 
was shown by Byron R. Kadel, Lebanon, Pa. Tara, a large pink 
decorative variety, was exhibited by Mark E. Queen, Nashua, N. H. 

From Vancouver, B. C., F. C. Cave sent a winning spike of the 
lemon-colored Melisande with its bright yeliow throat. The small- 
flowered, light yellow Amy Belle was staged by Mr. Stevens. An- 
other small-flowered but somewhat darker yellow winner was 
Butterine, grown by Joseph Cernuti, Ashland, Mass. 

Also from afar were the three spikes of Intrepid shipped without 
water by air express from Hatzic, B. C., by Milton Jack of the 
Ferncliffe Bulb Gardens. 

Among the seedlings, particular interest was aroused by those from 
J. R. Almey, Winnipeg, Man.; P. Barnett, Verdun, P. Q.; and Echo 
Heights Farm, Jordan, N. Y. The first two were given awards of 
merit and the last a vote of commendation. 


Eliminating Misnamed Fruit Trees 


For the past 21 years men from the Massachusetts State College 
have been examining fruit trees in nurseries for trueness to name. 
This work for the 21st year has just been completed. Eighteen nur- 
series, scattered from New England to Michigan and Virginia, have 
been examined and all misnamed trees removed or plainly marked. 
Apple, pear, plum, and cherry varieties have generally all been exam- 
ined but peach varieties have usually only been surveyed and mix- 
tures and many misnamed varieties pointed out. This less exact work 
is due to the fact that there are many groups of peach varieties which 
resemble each other so closely that it is impossible to distinguish 
them with certainty by the nursery trees. 

Most of these 18 nurseries have been examined annually for from 
six to 19 years and one for the entire 21 years. It is significant to note 
a marked decrease in misnamed trees in these nurseries. In early years 
hundreds and even thousands of trees were eliminated. Now only a 
few are cut out. Yet, in most nurseries a few new mixtures are found 
each year. 

Each nurseryman is given a statement showing exactly what has 
been done in his nursery. This work has been of great value to both 
nurserymen and fruit growers. Of course, there remains the possi- 
bility of mixture in storage but the chance of the fruit grower get- 
ting trees untrue to name is greatly decreased and the nurseryman 
escapes controversies with his customers. The old McIntosh-Wolf 
River mixture, the ‘‘False-Baldwin’’—‘‘False Gravenstein,’’ and 
mixtures of varieties of the Winesap group have disappeared from 
these nurseries. 


Two Beach Plum Prizes Awarded 


The James R. Jewett prize, this year amounting to $100, has been 
awarded by the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University to Mrs. 
Wilfred O. White of Boston and Vineyard Haven, Mass., in appre- 
ciation of her outstanding efforts in fostering interest in the native 
beach plum. This prize, of which Mrs. White is the first recipient, is 
to be awarded annually, at least for the present, to individuals who 
have made significant contributions to the development of this native 
plant, or who, through the development of beach plum products may 
have made contributions of social significance. 

After several discouraging attempts to develop field work, Mrs. 
White purchased a tract of land in the center of Martha’s Vineyard 
for the specific purpose of initiating experimental work with the beach 
plum. With the advice and assistance of interested individuals in the 
selection and arrangement of the material about five acres have been 


developed in experimental plantings. This is only the beginning, 
since through her continued interest it is hoped that ways and means 
will be found for enlarging the operations in the near future. She 
has published several articles on the beach plum and has been most 
energetic in her efforts to arouse interest in others. 

The first award of the Vieno T. Johnson prize, amounting to $50, 

has been made to Mrs. Ina Show of Truro, Mass. Mrs. Snow has been 
greatly interested in beach plums over a period of years, has main- 
tained records of her observations concerning their growth and fruit- 
ing habits, and has accomplished some experimental field work. She 
has written various articles regarding her observations and has most 
generously shared her accumulated information with others interested 
in the plant and in its products. 
. The special committee of award for 1941 consisted of Dr. E. D. 
Merrill, Dr. Karl Sax, and Dr. Donald Wyman, staff members of the 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University, Professor Ray Koon, Direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts State College Field Station at Waltham, and 
Mr. Bertram Tomlinson, Barnstable County Agricultural Agent, 
Barnstable, Mass. 


Conservation of Wild Flowers Publicized 


Spring, Summer and Autumn flower shows in western New York 
are bringing before an ever increasing public the story of the dis- 
appearance of many woodland wild flowers and are giving practical 
aid in the recognition of species that should be protected. This is due 
to the efforts of the Conservation Forum of Buffalo and Western New 
York, which co-operates with any organization wishing to help save 
vanishing species. Supported by some 30 societies having conserva- 
tion interests, over one-third of which are garden clubs, the forum 
seeks to co-ordinate and make more effective their various conserva- 
tion efforts. 

The wild flower conservation material which the forum has assem- 
bled and which is subject to loan upon request consists principally 
of two large posters, one showing pictures of flowers protected by a 
New York state law, the other flowers endangered and needing pro- 
tection. 

To accompany the display the forum recommends some or all of 
the following: Books of special usefulness in identifying flowers. A 
terrarium containing a woodland scene. One or more rare living 
plants, to be obtained from a dealer who propagates them. Attractive 
bouquets of common plants such as daisies, asters, eupatoriums or 
wild sunflowers. A simultaneous exhibit of original oils or water- 
colors of flowers. 


British War Relief Garden Calendar 


The Pennsylvania State Federation of Garden Clubs is co-operat- 
ing with the Garden Club of America in compiling a garden calendar 
for 1942 with daily garden reminders as a feature to be sold for the 
benefit of British war relief. Richardson Wright has written the 
foreword. On the face of the calendar are daily reminders for garden 
work zoned for different sections of the country, East, West and 
South. There is up-to-date garden information on the back of each 
page. 

The editorial board comprises well-known and successful gar- 
deners of Pennsylvania: Mrs. R. Ellison Thompson, Mrs. Robert 
Dechert, Mrs. Charles Platt, Mrs. B. Franklin Pepper, Mrs. Irving 
Warner and Mrs. R. D. Wood, Jr. Mrs. Samuel P. Felix, who spoke 
before the national council meeting at Asheville about this Pennsyl- 
vania project, is in charge of sales and publicity for the federation. 

The calendar will be ready for distribution in September and will 
be on sale at all British war relief shops throughout the country for 
one dollar, but orders sent directly to the garden club federation in 
Philadelphia will be accepted. 


Ohio Garden Clubs Soon to Meet 


The 11th annual convention of the Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs will be held September 23 and 24 at Dayton, Ohio, at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

A flower show will be open at the time of registration. Other high- 
lights will be a lecture on ‘‘Gardens to Live With’ by Dr. Hugh 
Findlay, New York City, and one by Mr. Sterling Patterson also 
of New York City on ‘“‘What’s Wrong With My Garden.”’ 
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DIVIDING AND PLANTING PEONY CLUMPS — 


September is the ideal month for 
doing this work in most sections 


o*s 





is the ideal month for setting out 

peony plants. Peonies, fleshy rooted 
as they are, have the ability to be increasingly 
productive year after year without division. 
In fact, they are usually better off when 
neglected as far as vigorous cultivation is con- 
cerned. Also, established plants need no pam- 
pering in the way of Winter protection. Since 
they seem to react favorably to the cool root 
runs caused by mulches, litter spread on the 
soil surface about them seems to be of more 
value in Summer than in Winter. 

Given locations in fertile, well-drained soil, 
peonies have their fundamental requirements 
satisfied for a long time to come. They thrive 
in full sun and are never at their best when 
forced to compete for sustenance and moisture 
with the roots of trees, shrubs and other larger 
plants. 

Planting in the home garden usually con- 
sists of acquiring new stock from commercial 
sources. Sometimes, however, it becomes de- 
sirable to divide existing plants for the sake of 
increasing the plantings of favorite varieties. 

In such practice it is not customary to make 
as small divisions as does the commercial 
grower who is interested in a maximum pro- 
duction of young plants. However, 
better results seem to follow if the divi- 
sions are not too large, or at least if 
the divisions are made up of relatively 
young roots well set with eyes. 

For quantity production, smaller 
divisions, those carrying three to five 
eyes are usually made. The young peony 
plants purchased from nurseries are 
usually divisions of the latter kind 
which have been grown on for a year or 
two after separation. 

As stated above, peonies do not re- 
quire a too rich soil, especially one 
which has been over-fertilized at plant- 
ing time. Some growers, having noticed 
ill effects from the thoughtless digging 
in of rather large quantities of unde- 
composed manure, advise no manure at 
all. Within reason, however, the enrich- 
ment of soil by manuring during the 
season before planting or with the now 
almost non-existent well-rotted manure 
of traditional horticulture at planting 
time is suitable for peonies. On very 
sandy soils, peat moss derived from 
sphagnum moss has proved its worth 
as a soil improver for peonies. Even in 
soils which need no marked organic 
improvement, the mixing in of a pound 
or so of raw bone meal to each plant 
will prove beneficial over a very long 
period. 

So treated, peonies should need no 
water-soluble feeding mixtures at plant- 
ing time. Recent experimental work 
shows, however, that a Spring applica- 
tion of a handful or so of complete 
fertilizer will produce positive improve- — 
ment in bloom. 
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When planting peonies in areas where the 
soil is suitable, there is little need to prepare 
large pockets of much greater size than the 
roots of the plants may occupy in the imme- 
diate years to come. In planting, dig holes of 
necessary size and set in the plants with the 
eyes about two and a half to three inches be- 
low the surface. Plants set deeper than that 
have been known to flower erratically or not 
at all, at least for a few seasons after planting. 

Much is heard of peony diseases, particu- 
larly botrytis which inhibits the development 
of flower buds. Diseases such as this seem 
capable of control by soaking the crowns with 
semesan in early Spring. Later, as the new 
growth is expanding, the plants can be given 
one or two sprayings with an accepted fungi- 
cide. Also, the complete removal and destruc- 
tion of all old stems and foliage in Autumn 
will interfere with the over-wintering of such 
fungi. By waiting until the soil is frozen the 
old stems may be removed without disturb- 
ing the roots. Disease difficulties are usually 
encountered by plants which are in wet soil 
or are otherwise inhibited culturally. 

Peony growers often induce specimen 
blooms by limiting each stem to the produc- 
tion of but a single flower. They do this by 





Eight divisions made from a single peony clump. 
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disbudding early in the season as soon as the 
buds are differentiated. Only the central bud 
is left on each stem. Some growers advise 
thinning out stems to still further favor the 
development of but a few large flowers. 

Many gardeners are disturbed by the pres- 
ence of ants about their peony plants while 
the young buds are developing. It seems that 
the ants do no harm. They are attracted by a 
sticky exudation of the growing flower buds. 

In order to grow well and to store reserves 
for another season, it is essential that peonies 
retain as much of their foliage as possible 
throughout the growing season. This means 
that at least two ranks of leaves be left on 
every stem from which the bloom is cut. 
When the flowers are not cut, all the trimming 
necessary is the removal of the faded flowers. 
So treated, peonies make excellent background 
plants for the mixed herbaceous garden where 
they stand as masses of deep green throughout 
the season. 

It often happens that heavy rainstorms at 
flowering time bend peony plants over. To 
offset this, staking is sometimes resorted to. 
The most satisfactory peony stakes consist of 
several wire stakes supporting well-separated 
circles of wire. Such devices will completely 
surround plants of normal size, making 
flopping impossible. Sometimes, too, 
better housekeeping prompts the re- 
moval of the fading first flowers from 
undisbudded plants. 


Blue Vervain in Gardens 
CCASIONALLY, raids on nearby 


vacant lands produce something 
worth while for the garden. A case in 
point is that of the blue vervain, Ver- 
bena hastata, which I collected several 
years ago in an open, sunny field. Under 
cultivation, the plants have developed 
into something rather good. The basal 
foliage is substantial and neat, and the 
plants throw aloft several sturdy stalks, 
two or more feet in height, which are 
topped by a candelabra arrangement of 
very slender racemes. The individual 
flowers, very tiny, are a deep purplish 
blue, and the effect of each thin spire is 
that of a veronica in miniature. 

Several of these plants together in a 
clump make a pretty splash of color in 
the July-August border. The crowns 
increase in size from year to year, but 
there is no tendency to ramp. Its only 
nuisance effect is in its tendency to 
self-sow rather freely, but this may be 
eliminated by cutting down the stalks 
before the seeds ripen. Altogether, it is 
a very nice plant, and I wonder why it 
is not listed more generally in hardy 
plant catalogues. 

—James H. Bissland. 


Chicopee, Mass. 








Mme. Antoine Buchner is 
light carmine in color. 


America with the earliest European 

settlers, its garden popularity has never 
waned. On the contrary, the last few years 
have seen a growing trend toward increased 
lilac planting. This upsurge of lilac interest 
is probably due as much as anything else to 
the greater availability of superior varieties. 
Hitherto, many of these better lilacs have been 
known only in special collections. Now, how- 
ever, they are being offered more freely. 

Another reason for the more general cul- 
tivation of better lilacs is the modern method 
of growing them on their own roots. Plants 
which are not handicapped by grafting on 
privet, ash or other botanically related under- 
stocks are proving more satisfactory in the 
home garden. Another difficulty in the past 
was the untrue sucker problem which often 
resulted from the use of ordinary purple lilacs 
as understocks. 

Today, however, the better lilacs are being 
grown from stem cuttings. Root cuttings are 
also being made. Any sizable piece of lilac 
root can be made to regenerate the whole 
plant just as can phlox roots. 

Lilacs grown from cuttings are always 
identical with the mother plants from which 
they were taken. Also, the disease caused by 
faulty understocks so frequently experienced 
in the past has now been eliminated. Own 
root plants are the kind to ask for. It is true 
that such plants may be a little more expensive 
because it often takes them a season or so 
longer to reach planting size. Any such slight 
extra cost will, however, prove to be a good 
investment in satisfaction. 

Because lilacs stop growing early in the 
Autumn and expand their buds early in the 
Spring, they react remarkably well to Fall 
planting. In fact it is possible to transfer lilacs 
safely before their leaves have fallen. Usually, 
however, it is better to wait until the leaves 
drop when touched. This waiting for dor- 
mancy is especially important if the plants are 
being shipped a distance. 

The advantage of Fall planting of lilacs 
is about the same as that for numerous other 
woody plants. The roots are put into soil still 
warm from the rays of the Summer sun. This 


Fo though the common lilac came to 


Planting Lilacs 
in the 
Late Autumn 


warm soil, wet with Autumn rain, promotes 
the formation of new roots quickly. So estab- 
lished before Winter, the newly-moved plants 
are in a position to make a normal year's 
growth in the following season. 

In buying lilacs it is just as well not to get 
old, over-grown plants, especially if they are 
shipped with their roots bare of soil. Unless 
handled as large specimens with all of the 
equipment and special technique necessary for 
such operations, old lilacs often react badly 
to transplanting. 

Old lilacs handled casually usually suffer 
enough root injury to inhibit quick estab- 
lishment. The result is that some, or all, of 
the stems will die in the season or two follow- 
ing transplanting or, at least, they will not 
make normal growth. The common experi- 
ence is that the whole tops have to be replaced 
by new shoots from the bases of the plants in 
the first few years after shifting. 

Such upsets do not follow the transplant- 
ing of vigorous young lilacs. To move favor- 
ite old plants, there are two methods which 
have proved satisfactory and—measured in 
terms of years—no slower. One practical 
scheme is to transfer own-root suckers and 
discard the old plants. The other is to cut the 
old tops away and transplant the stumps with 
as complete root systems as possible. It must 
be remembered that whole roots send out new 


Macrostachya is a pink lilac which 
begins blooming when very small. 




































Edith Cavell is among the 
most popular white lilacs. 





rootlets more readily than those which are 
shortened severely through carelessness in the 
digging process. Such top pruning will also 
help to eliminate the scale insects often present 
on neglected old lilacs. 

In planting lilacs it is important that only 
sites permitting good drainage be picked. 
Drainage can, of course, be overdone. Lilacs 
will not thrive in parched gravelly situations. 
Even worse, however, is cold, wet soil lacking 
in proper aération. In very, very heavy soil— 
even where the ground slopes—it is some- 
times necessary to provide under-drainage. If 
such drainage is not provided, beds of specially 
prepared growing media dug into such heavy 
soil may prove to be mere pockets which catch 
surface water to the detriment of the lilacs, 
or for that matter any other deep-rooted 
plants set therein. 

In addition to garden soil which is good as 
far as drainage and plant food is concerned, 
lilacs seem to do better in sweeter soils. Al- 
though, where all other conditions are suit- 
able no great benefit comes, as a rule, from 
copious liming. 

Of the hundreds of forms of the common 
lilac now being grown, it is possible to have 
all of the desired variations by buying a mere 
dozen or so representative varieties. Many of 
the lilac varieties are almost indistinguishable. 
Thus by studying a good catalogue, it is 
possible to pick out a representative collection 
without too much thought for names. Color, 
season of bloom, structure of trunk and gen- 
eral habit of the plant are the factors to be 
taken into consideration. 

Such a study will reveal that commercial 
propagators have anticipated this problem of 
selecting lilacs. Their production is now run- 
ning only to the better kinds. 

In addition to the better forms of the com- 
mon lilac, there are representatives of other 
species worthy of garden use. The hybrid 
Syringa chinensis in its various forms makes a 
graceful 15-foot shrub. There is a tree lilac, 
S. amurensis japonica. The Persian lilac is an 
old-time favorite. For fragrance alone S. 
pubescens deserves a place in the mixed shrub 
planting. And there is S. reflexa, parent to the 
Preston hybrids with buddleia-like blooms. 
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RECENTLY came across a statement in 

the writings of one eminent garden author- 
ity which, in my mind, is open to question. 
The statement was to the effect that in his 
collection of perennial plants, weeds are al- 
lowed to grow unchecked after a certain time 
in the Summer on the theory that they will 
protect, presumably by shading, the less vig- 
orous cultivated plants from the drying effects 
of sun and wind. 

At one time in my career I, too, had the 
same idea. In fact, due to an illness, I was 
forced to let my garden go pretty much to 
weeds, and as it happened to be rather a hot, 
dry Summer, I tried to console myself with 
the thought that the rank growing ragweed 
and crab grass would afford some shade to my 
choice subjects and thus protect them from 
the apparently endless succession of glaring 
sunny days. 

My consolation was short-lived. The beds 
that had been allowed to go to weeds, died 
out completely whereas the few beds that I 
was able to keep weeded came through with- 
out any casualties, although not entirely with- 
out damage. The strong growing weeds ex- 
tracted what little moisture there was available 
and merely served to intensify the drouth 
conditions in the beds. It was analagous to 
the action of a large lawn tree; there are lawn 
grasses that will grow well in shade, but most 
of them succumb in dry weather when they 
are planted in the shade of a large maple or 
other shade tree merely because the tree takes 
the moisture away from the less vigorous 
grass plants. 


T MIGHT be worth while to start an 
inventory of reader opinions on the sub- 
ject of root lice or root aphids. They are men- 
tioned casually in most books on gardening 
or on garden pests, but they are frequently 
dismissed with a brief bit of advice to work 
tobacco dust into the soil or lay tobacco stems 
on top of the ground. 

They happen to be one of the worst pests 
in my garden, and to treat them adequately 
with tobacco dust would, it would seem to 
me, presage a goodly financial interest in a 
tobacco farm. 

Pulmonarias and doronicums appear to be 
the easiest victims. I can plant neither any- 
where in my garden but what they imme- 
diately become infested with these tiny 
nuisances. Pulmonaria Mrs. Moon, which is 
the only one of the spotted leaf tribe I happen 
to possess, suffers less than does Pulmonaria 
azurea, but both lack vigor just because of 
their uninvited guests. 

A bed of marigolds and zinnias also fell 
heir to a dose of root lice this year, and are 
stunted, miserable little things as a conse- 
quence. I have tried soaking the ground with 
various spray solutions, but on a large scale, 
this is far too expensive. Undoubtedly the 
oest answer is to switch to new soil, but that 
‘s not always possible. 

One year I lifted all my pulmonarias, 
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washed the roots clean of soil and lice and 
replanted in fresh soil. They were free from 
annoyance for the rest of that year but the 
following year they were infested as badly as 
ever. 


HE Salt Lake municipal rose garden is 
only four years old but I found it dis- 
tinguished already as a hospital adjunct and of 
so little expense in original plan and operation 
that it may well serve as a model for any city 
wishing to add such a garden. The Utah Rose 
Society which was organized in 1935 is rent- 
ing for 20 years about a quarter of the 1 0-acre 
block occupied by the Holy Cross Hospital. 
One-half of the block is taken up by the hos- 
pital itself. One-quarter is a peach orchard 
where the hospital sisters get fruit for pre- 
serving and the rest of the block is given over 
to the roses. Thus, the hospital patients have 
mountain views all around—the Great Salt 
Lake is 18 miles away—and at their very back 
door they can watch what the Lord is doing 
each day to the Elberta peaches and the roses. 
I asked the caretaker how a rose society of 
not many more than a hundred members 
could, in four years, set out 6,000 rose bushes 
and plan to plant 4,000 more next year. He 
informed me that all the roses are gifts from 
clubs and individuals as well as from nurseries 
from Ontario, Cal. to Newark, N. Y. and 
that manure is cheap, only three dollars a 
cubic yard in Salt Lake City. The garden 
useg no other dressing but spreads it on heavily 
in the Fall and digs it in in the Spring. 

The “‘yellows,”’ to which all plants in Utah 
are subject, is fought with iron sulphate scat- 
tered on the ground around the bushes. He 
said the best rose is Countess Vandal which 
takes up the central beds and is the gift of the 
mayor's office. It is best because of its salmon 
pink color, fragrance, all-Summer blooming 
and its firm buds. It is an ideal rose for cutting. 

The garden is on a slope which many rose 
lovers wanted to terrace but which finally was 
left as one slope for ease of photography. 
There is one terrace, however, at the top of 
the slope and automobile visitors from far 
away may admire its stone work of beige- 
colored Park City sandstone, a stone not well- 
known outside of Utah but a favorite in Cali- 
fornia. Visitors come, often 2,000 a day, for 
the garden is on Route 40, a transcontinental 
route between Salt Lake City and Evanston, 
Wyo., and although it has an able caretaker 
and an assistant, the most information may be 
obtained from J. S. Farrington, garden chair- 
man of the Utah Rose Society. 


OR some years, I have been interested in 

watching the progress of the school gar- 
dens in Cleveland, Ohio. These are sponsored 
by the garden department of the Cleveland 
public school system and are under the direc- 
tion of Paul R. Young who has been particu- 
larly energetic in developing this phase of 
education. I am particularly interested be- 
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cause of the fact that, while the total enroll- 
ment in the Cleveland schools dropped from 
well over 70,000 to about 55,000 pupils in 
the grades from three to eight between 1932 
and 1940, the number taking part in the 
school garden program has grown steadily 
until it reached 17,331 in 1940. 

I find that the program is well systematized 
and coincides with the developing abilities of 
the children. The first year the children may 
enroll in the beginner's garden project. This 
is for third-graders and calls for planting and 
maintaining an area of four by six feet planted 
to onion sets (followed by beans), radishes 
(followed by beans), later-maturing radishes, 
lettuce and Swiss chard. 

The next year the children are entitled to 
plant a garden five by twelve feet in area and 
containing tomato plants, kohlrabi, Swiss 
chard, beans, carrots, beets, lettuce and rad- 
ishes with provision made for following early 
crops with later plantings. The next project 
combines vegetables and flowers. After that 
comes an all-flower garden followed by an 
advanced garden project for junior and senior 
high school pupils who wish to continue 
gardening. 

For those who have no space for outdoor 
gardens, there is a series of four house plant 
projects to interest the children. In addition 
to this, horticulture is taught in two high 
schools, both from the professional and the 
hobby standpoint. It also plays an important 
part in two junior occupational schools and 
gardening classes are given for adults. School 
gardening certainly has come a long way since 
the first school garden was started in Boston 
under the sponsorship of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 1891. 


Children’s gardens have been developed 
with particular success at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Peony Pruning Discussion 
EAR EDITOR—For the second time I 
must most strongly disagree with George 
B. Spencer when he recommends cutting off 
some peony stalks when a foot high, and all 
stalks back to three leaves immediately after 
blooming. 

It is not necessary to cut back this way to 
obtain top quality blooms. Countless thou- 
sands of fine blooms are raised every year 
without this trimming back. Why then go to 
all this extra work? The important require- 
ments for success are healthy roots, planted at 
proper depth, in full sunlight, in well-drained 
fertile soil. Disbudding gives larger blooms 
and is not detrimental. 

Mr. Spencer seems to think his method is 
superior. I feel sure that it is not superior, and 
carries danger of severe damage if continued 
year after year. No experienced grower of 
blooms for the commercial market would for 
one moment recommend such a practice. Leaf 
growth is vital to continued health. It may 
take several years for damage from trimming 
to become apparent, for the peony is a strong 
grower but it is the long pull over a term of 
years that tells the story. Eleven-year-old 
plants in my show garden give grand bloom 
every year. No blooms have been cut and no 
foliage removed until October each year and 
since they are in good soil, not one ounce of 
fertilizer has been used. 

If Mr. Spencer wants to torture his own 
peonies and rob them of vital sunlight, I have 
no objection. I am writing this letter because 
I believe that every commercial peony grower 
is eager that flower lovers shall succeed with 
peonies and not be led away by haphazard 
deductions. 

——Edward Auten, Jr. 
Princeville, Ill. 


Frames Protect Strawberries 


EAR EDITOR—After years of strug- 
gling with nets and wooden frames for 
protecting strawberry plants from birds and 
pelting rain, our gardener has evolved an ex- 
cellent type of frame. It is made of iron rods 
welded together so that the frame when fin- 
ished is all in one piece. It is light enough to 
lift easily and place in sections over the beds. 
The dimensions are four feet wide, six feet 
long and two feet high and it is covered with 
fine chicken wire. 

The frames are also good to use with 
cheesecloth to protect special seedlings from 
bees. Although the original cost is consider- 
ably more than nets and wooden frames, the 
saving in time and backaches, has for us well 
balanced the cost, and they last a lifetime. 

If anyone is interested and would like to 
know more about the frames, our gardener, 
Joseph Madden in Manchester, Mass., will 
be glad to tell more regarding his invention. 


—Sarah W. Cotting. 
West Manchester, Mass. 


The Orange Milkweed 


EAR EDITOR—I have read with in- 

terest the letter of Mr. Griffin, Horti- 

culture, August 1, telling of the orange milk- 
weed in Alabama. 

I have known and admired this flower 
from my early days when, while collecting 
butterflies, I came to know the location of 
every orange milk weed in the country around. 

Here in Connecticut I found that not only 
the yellow swallowtail, Papilio turnus, but 
all the other swallowtails, the monarchs, the 
yellows and a host of others down to the little 
“coppers” flocked to the feast spread by the 
bright orange flower-heads. 

The flowers were so typical of our sandy 
soils I came to think of them as belonging to 
New England, and when in later years I spent 
the Winter in southwest Florida, 1500 miles 
away, it was like the pleasant shock of meet- 
ing an old acquaintance to find its bright 
flowers adding beauty to the roadsides. 

In the low country Florida roads are built 
up with wide shoulders set with Bermuda 
grass to prevent washing, and in the open 
range country grazing cattle keep the grass 
down to the appearance of a well-kept lawn. 

On such road shoulders I have found the 
orange milkweed growing freely, equally at- 
tractive to the southern butterflies, and in 
company with the large bull thistle, whose 








Troublesome Words 


| sgncencecnapaate the best way to get the 
proper pronunciation of gypsophila 
is to divide it as follows—gyp-soph’- 
i-la. Some authorities, however, try to 
make a clearer explanation by the fol- 
lowing — jip-sof’-i-lah and jip-sof'- 
fil-a. /n any event, there is no authority 
for the pronunciation of gyp-so-phil'-la 
sometimes heard. It seems likely that no 
one will object to the legitimate pro- 
nunciation in this instance. 

Gypsophila comes from the Greek 
and means gypsum-loving, referring to 
the liking of some gypsophilas for 
limey soils. As everyone knows, the 
common name of this plant is baby’s- 
breath. There are both annual and 
perennial species. Most of them are easy 
to grow. All of them like full sunlight 
and friable soil which is not too rich. 

The common baby’s-breath of gar- 
dens ts Gypsophila elegans but the 
variety called G. e. grandiflora has larger 
flowers than the type and is probably 
the kind most often grown. The variety 
G. e. carminea has carmine flowers. 
G. paniculata is the best known peren- 





nial species especially in such double- 
flowered forms as Bristol Fairy and is 
much used in arrangements both fresh 


and dried. 
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purple flower heads mingle with others that 
are nearly white. 

I have not found either of these plants 
growing far from the highways and get the 
impression they are extending their range with 
the opening of new country. 


—wWilbur F. Smith. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Apparently, not all of 
the residents of Connecticut agree with Mr. 
Smith when he says that swallowtail butter- 
flies frequent Asclepias tuberosa. A recent 
letter from a Connecticut reader states that 
the milkweed butterflies are first and foremost 
the monarch, Anosia plexippus. A. berenice 
is a smaller and less vivid species. 

Basilarchia disippus, our informant con- 
tinues, is also a milkweed butterfly and is 
credited with mimicking the coloration and 
general appearances of the monarch because 
the birds find that butterfly distasteful on ac- 
count of its acrid taste which is attributed to 
its diet of milkweed juice or nectar. Just who 
ate a milkweed butterfly to test this is not 
known. 

As evidence to support the belief that 
swallowtail butterflies do not include milk- 
weed in their diet our Connecticut friend 
points out that in his garden he has both 
buddleias and plants of Asclepias tuberosa. 
The buddleias or butterfly-bushes have been 
noted to be covered with the swallowtail 
butterflies, while the orange milkweed or 
butterfly-weed has been. visited solely by the 
monarch and its like. 

Upon looking the matter up, it appears 
that the entomological authorities seem to be 
on the side of the reader who says that swal- 
lowtail butterflies spurn the blooms of the 
orange milkweed. 


Yellow-Wood Blooms Yearly 
EAR EDITOR—I read with interest the 


article on the yellow-wood, Cladrastis 
lutea in Horticulture for July 15 because 
I have been an admirer of that tree since | 
first saw it six years ago. This letter is 
prompted by the statement that the tree only 
blooms once in several years. There is a mag- 
nificent specimen of this species on the campus 
of the Pennsylvania State College at State 
College, Pa., which has bloomed every Spring 
for the past six years. It probably bloomed 
for many years before that, since the tree is 
approximately 50 years old. 

I assume that Mrs. Jacobs was referring to 
wild trees when she made that statement, 
which would tend to prove that with care 
and a little feeding now and then (which is 
done at Penn State) a gorgeous show may be 
expected every Spring—all the more reason 
why this species should be used more exten 
sively in landscaping. 

—Walter F. Westerfeld. 
Weedville, Pa. 
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Various Hybrid Sweet Corns 


AM just through pulling up the first plant- 

ing of my sweet corn and burying the 
stalks to conserve all possible plant foods and 
get rid of stray corn borers. However, if 
corn borers do show up in early September I 
shall dust the upper stalks with rotenone 
dust at the first signs of activity, for I had 
splendid success with it as a control last season. 

I was fortunate enough to get my initial 
planting of April 30 through without frost 
damage this year and ripe ears in just 80 days. 
I planted for the first time that newest de- 
velopment of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Spancross, and found it 
worth while. The ears are only about six 
inches long, each with 12 rows but proved 
excellent eating and we enjoyed them. The 
kernels are not as broad as those of the better 
known Golden Bantam, but approach it in 
flavor. 

Other hybrid sweet corns will follow 
shortly in close succession—Top Cross and 
Golden Cross—for I aim to have only enough 
of a kind to keep my family of four supplied 
throughout the season. For several years I 
have done this satisfactorily, as I believe of all 
the vegetables one eats sweet corn is the one 
that must be popped out of the garden into 
the pot to obtain full flavor and sweetness. 

Top Cross is essentially a long Golden 
Bantam, two inches longer—yet with only 
eight rows, but my family prefers it to ears 
with more rows—and fully as sweet and 
toothsome, too, so why not get more corn per 
ear in a simple way. Although I plant only 
about 30 hills at a time of a variety, I arrange 
them so I have at least three short rows to 
obtain good pollination, rather than fewer 
longer rows. 

Following this by a week comes that gem 
of all hybrids, Golden Cross, and I think 
about the most popular everywhere. It is 
easily the heaviest cropper to date producing 
nine-inch ears of 12 to 14 rows of delicious 
eating. These three suit me very well, but, of 


course, many other combinations could be 
planted and perhaps suit others. 

When one finds a favorite hybrid sweet 
corn he should not expect he can save his own 
seed for another year. Disappointment is sure 
to result, for these hybrids must be specially 
treated. Some seedsmen are now offering in 
their catalogues mixtures of hybrids in the be- 
lief that by planting a mixture of different 
kinds at one time the picking season in the 
home garden can be prolonged. It will be in- 
teresting to learn what success suburban gar- 
deners have with this method. 


—Stephen F. Willard. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Growing Vegetables to Can 


HE home garden should be capable of 

supplying vegetables from one end of the 
year to the other. This means, of course, can- 
ning and Winter storage. Stored vegetables 
may last until Spring, but the number which 
can be kept in this way in modern homes is 
limited. Canning and evaporating are the twin 
sisters which make the vegetable gardener 
largely independent of the market man. 

Golden Bantam corn and its varieties re- 
main very popular and there is no better corn 
for canning, although Stowell’s Evergreen 
and Potter's Excelsior are excellent for the 
purpose. Stringless Green Pod is, perhaps, the 
best string bean for canning, but Kentucky 
Wonder, an old-time pole bean, is exceedingly 
productive and its pods are tender. Kentucky 
Wander Wax has the same characteristics as 
the better known variety, but is more likely 
to suffer from rust. 

Beets and carrots are especially to be recom- 
mended for canning, but they must be gath- 
ered when they are young. Many amateurs 
prefer to can these small specimens rather than 
to store them in the cellar when larger. The 
beets should have the tops cut high enough 
to prevent bleeding. Beets from the storage 
cellar require hours for cooking, as all house- 
wives know, but these little canned beets will 






















































A vegetable garden in mid-Summer. Some of the 
pole beans are being grown on tall sunflowers. 
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Kohlrabi is a turnip-like vegetable with 
which many amateurs are not familiar. 


be ready at short notice. A particularly large 
planting of beets is always desirable, for the 
tops as weil as the beets themselves can be 
canned for Winter. They are delicious when 
they have little beets attached. 

Few people seem to realize that they can 
put up New Zealand spinach for Winter use. 
Yet it is very easy to can, and it should be used 
more freely than it is. Swiss chard can be 
canned, too, besides providing greens all 
Summer. These are extra good vegetables for 
the small garden. 

Many people have no facilities for keeping 
squashes and pumpkins through the Winter, 
but there is no reason why these vegetables 
should not be canned. The same statement 
applies to the English vegetable marrows. 

Nothing is easier to can for Winter than 
rhubarb, for it will keep if simply sealed in a 
jar of cold water. Dandelions and string beans 
will keep for months if placed between layers 
of salt in a crock. 

It is hardly possible to have too many 
canned tomatoes, as they ‘are indispensable 
in making soups and bisques. Perhaps there is 
no better tomato for canning than Stone, but 
it is a late variety. The government is placing 
special emphasis this year on the need for 
canning tomatoes and tomato juice, because of 
the fact that much of the commercial crop is 
to be used for foreign export. 


Kohlrabi a Useful Vegetable 


HE kohlrabi is one of the most easily 

grown vegetables. Yet, strangely, it is one 
that is seldom seen. The prominent turnip- 
like portion which is produced above the 
ground may be eaten raw or cooked in soups 
and stews. 

In some sections where “‘root-knot’’ is 
prevalent it is believed that the purple variety 
is less likely to be affected than the white. 
However, with regard to eating qualities both 
the purple and the white sorts are of about 
equal value. The important point is to pick 
them before they get too large. The flavor is 
mild and somewhat like that of cabbage. 















ARGUMENTS FOR 


HERE are a number of definite reasons why Berberis thunbergi 
. has become a popular hedge plant. In the first place, the Japanese 
barberry is hardy in the cold North. It is not subject to winterkilling 


The Ubiquitous Barberry 


every few seasons, as are numerous hedge 
plants. The Japanese barberry will thrive 
under a wide range of soil and environmental 
conditions. The best evidence of this fact is the different environ- 
ments under which it will volunteer when its seeds are scattered by 
birds. It will perch high up on rocky ledges, where nutrients are 
scarce and drainage rapid. It will thrive in open pastures, where 
its natural vigor and protecting prickles permit it to fight its way 
against all competition—both plant and animal. It sometimes gets 
along well in open woodlands because of its natural tolerance of a 
fair amount of shade. 

The Japanese barberry has a loose, natural habit which adds Winter 
interest to its stems, bare of foliage in that season. Its multiple branch- 
ing habit causes it to respond readily to shearing. After a severe clip- 
ping, the top shorn away comes back more thickly than before. 

There are other seasonal features which add to the value of the 
Japanese barberry as a hedge plant. In Spring its green leaves of 
pleasant appearance unfold early. In Autumn these leaves put on a 
colorful seasonal display. After the fall of the leaves, the bright red 
berries persist into the Winter to cheer up an otherwise desolate 
landscape. 

The truehedge, columberry B. thunbergi pluriflora is a garden 
form of the Japanese species which carries every stem and twig in 
an erect position. Thus it is well adapted to the making of a relatively 
low narrow clipped hedge with a minimum of pruning. 

In Autumn the leaves of this erect form turn red and have a ten- 
dency to remain in place very late in the year. Also, its bright red 
fruit is Winter-persistent. As for cultural peculiarities the truehedge 
columberry will thrive in the same wide range of environment as the 
typical Japanese barberry. 

The box barberry, B. thunbergi minor, is a true dwarf. Compared 
with the ordinary Japanese barberry its stature is lower, its stems are 
thinner and its leaves are smaller. Even its fruit fails to reach normal 
size. 

Lacking lustiness of growth, here is a barberry which will not 
grow out of bounds in unpruned hedges. On the other hand, it can 
be used effectively for very small clipped edgings. 






DEBATING THE VALUE OF POPULAR HEDGE PLANTS 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


HERE are a number of factors which taken together make 

Berberis thunbergi undesirable as a plant for the making of 
clipped hedges. Not the least of these factors is the plant's spreading 
habit. Unless the Japanese barberry is pruned 
hard, it will not stay within the lateral bounds 
permitted a hedge in the garden of ordinary 
size. Once sheared, its beauty is gone, both as an interesting spreading 
plant and as an even hedge. The vigorous growth which results from 
hard cutting is uneven in length and unpleasant in appearance. 

When planted as a solid fence the Japanese barberry lacks thorns 
of sufficient stoutness to discourage determined trespassers. Its prickles 
do, however, have a high nuisance value in plantings bordering 
walks and drives. 

The branches of the Japanese barberry seize all types of wind- 
blown rubbish and hold it even against the hand of the caretaker. 
The cleaning out of such rubbish becomes a constant and an un- 
pleasant task. 

Another angle to this need for perpetual cleaning is the necessity 
for weeding. Many gardeners have found that their barberry hedges 
do not shade the soil beneath their branches sufficiently. The result is 
that weed growth occurs, making uncomfortable weeding necessary. 

A new threat to hedge-making with Japanese barberry is now 
appearing in the form of two Rocky Mountain caterpillars which 
have suddenly put in an appearance in eastern Ohio. 

Unless a truehedge columberry hedge is carefully trained while 
young, the plants tend to become vase-shaped. This means that it is 
necessary to slope the sides of such a hedge very carefully if it is not 
to become leggy and open at the bottom. 

The truehedge columberry is a patented clon. Thus the buyer 
must make sure that he is getting true-to-name plants propagated 
vegetatively from authentic mother plants. While about 40 per cent 
of the seedlings of this clon will be of upright habit, they will vary 
among themselves and fail to produce a uniform hedge. 

Compared with the Japanese barberry, the box barberry appears 
to be a plant of limited usefulness. The fact that it is not very colorful 
in Autumn taken together with its slow growth precludes its ever 
being a dominant note in any landscape. 

In order to have a uniform hedge of box barberry, it is essential 
that the plants used be propagated by vegetative means from true 
mother plants. 





Fo geoten the erect-branched deciduous hedge plants capable of re- 
acting favorably to frequent hard shearing is the Amur privet 
which stands out as being most hardy. In common with most privets 
it shows a high degree of shade tolerance. Al- 
though as with any shade tolerant plant, it 
will behave better if grown to some size in the 
open sun before being moved into shady areas where light is reduced. 

With its glossy persistent foliage and rapid growth, the California 
privet is easily the most attractive of low priced hedge plants. It 
responds to hard shearing and can put up with difficult cultural con- 
ditions. Even when frozen back to ground level its new growth 
develops a new hedge in a season or two. It can be renewed easily by 
cutting back almost to the soil line. It is a plant of such ready growth 
that little is necessary in the way of care in planting. 

Ibolium privet is a hybrid plant now much used for hedge making 
because of its being hardier than the so-called California privet. In 
habit of growth ibolium privet displays the same properties of pro- 
ducing many upright branches which respond favorably to frequent 
hard shearing. [ts foliage much resembles the glossy leaves of the more 
common California privet. 

Regel privet is highly desirable for making top-hardy spreading 
hedges because of its attractive horizontal branching. In Winter the 
plant contributes garden interest with its persistent blue-black fruits. 
As a hedge it requires less maintenance because of the need to prune 
it but once a year. Like other privets, this does not serve as such a 
rubbish catcher as do the spreading barberries or other thorny or 
prickly hedge-making materials. Nor is the task of removing extrane- 
ous wind-blown débris from beneath its branches so annoying. 





The Various Privets 


HE very fact of its hardiness causes the Amur privet to lose eye 

appeal as a hedge plant, when its foliage is compared to the glossy 
leaves tending towards an evergreen habit, exhibited by the so-called 
California privet. Like all the privets it has 
insect enemies, particularly a species of thrips. 
Infestations of this insect have been particu- 
larly severe this year in some sections where drought has occurred. 
Control by spraying to be effective must be done by high pressure 
equipment not found in the ordinary home garden. Attention to 
watering and feeding will largely offset the thrips injury. 

The great drawback to success with California privet as a hedge 
plant is its lack of top hardiness. Established plants may escape injury 
for years only to be frozen to the ground in some particularly hard 
Winter. If set in Autumn, it is best to use plants which have been 
heeled-in since Spring and thus are not covered with long soft growth 
which is sure to freeze back during the Winter. 

Ibolium privet still lacks the hardiness of either the Amur or the 
Regel privet. It drops its leaves relatively early and is thus bare 
through a greater part of the year than the so-called California privet. 
As with other upright hedge plants, any thoughtless attempt to obtain 
height too quickly will produce thin hedges, open at the bases. 

Regel privet loses its landscape value—both as a shrub and as a 
hedge plant—when subjected to continuous hard pruning of both 
top and sides throughout the growing season. The real beauty of the 
plant lies in its spreading habit. Thus, its use for making relatively 
small, rigidly clipped hedges is inadvisable. It, too, is a plant which 
should be purchased only in the form of young plants grown from 
horizontal cuttings made from the side branches of true mother plants. 
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American arborvitz is a hardy native plant which can be had 
in numerous forms, varying in natural shape and rate of growth. 
As a hedge plant the arborvite responds to shearing very well and 
thus can be kept at a reasonable height and 
width for many years. Culturally the arbor- 
vite is tolerant of rather moist situations. In 
cases of Winter injury to its foliage, well-fed and watered plants wili 
come back vigorously even if removal of injured branches requires 
hard cutting. As a rule, its branches resist inordinate bending or 
injury from weight of snow in Winter. All forms of arborvitz trans- 
plant readily both in Spring and in Autumn. 


The American Arborvitze 


4CAL American arborvitz has its limitations as a formal hedge 

plant. When grown out of its natural range, it seems to require a 

relatively sweet soil. In all cases it is not a plant for very dry situa- 

tions. Also, its seasonal habit of turning brown 

gives it a dull Winter appearance. The arbor- 

vite has an insect pest or two which when 
present require considerable in the way of control measures. 

As with any evergreen hedge, faulty early training is almost im- 
possible to overcome later. Also, it is necessary to set the plants close 
together if an eye-proof hedge is wanted, but this leads to crowding 
as the plants become larger. 





dwarf winged euonymus if left unpruned builds up a rather 
slow-growing twiggy bush well adapted to the making of un- 
pruned hedges. Not the least of its assets is the brilliant coloration 
which its foliage assumes in Autumn. Like 
others of its genus Euonymus alata com- 
pacta is shade tolerant. Also, being fine-rooted 
it can be transplanted safely at almost any season during which the 
soil is open. This dwarf can thrive in a wide variety of soil, both 
heavy and light. It can also put up with a considerable range of 
moisture conditions, both wet and dry. 


OR use in rigidly clipped hedges the dwarf winged euonymus has 
some disadvantages. Unless it is planted in the form of rather 
young plants and trained rigidly, it is likely to be leggy in habit as the 
hedge grows older. If subjected to shearing 


The Dwarf Winged Euonymus during the growing season, the resulting new 


shoots will grow out irregularly to the destruc- 
tion of uniform appearance. Also, the dwarf winged enonymus is 
subject to infestation by scale insects. These insects are hard to 
eradicate. Unfortunately, this dwarf does not show the same interest- 
ing stratification of branches characteristic of the type. 





ORSYTHIA, lilac, spirezas, mock-oranges and other early Spring- 

flowering shrubs have been used on occasion to make large un- 
pruned hedges or screens. Given room enough to develop naturally, 
they are quite at home when grown as living 
fences. Such fences require no clipping. They 
are pruned but once a year by taking out old 
stems at ground level after flowering passes. One advantage of such 
living fences made up of Spring-flowering shrubs is that, carefully 
selected, many of them will put on two seasonal displays. The flowers 
of Spring will develop fruits for Autumn. 











Spring-Flowering Shrubs 


LOWERING as they do on wood of the previous season’s growth, 

forsythias, lilacs, spireas, mock oranges and other similar Spring- 
flowering shrubs are not adapted to the close clipping given the ordi- 
nary hedge. Also, as in the case of the lilacs, 
spread by root suckers can often add to main- 
tenance problems. A common mistake from 
the landscape point of view is the failure to limit all plants in any 
one hedge to a single variety. A hedge is not to be confused with a 
shrub border and will become uneven in growth and unpleasant if 
not made up of the same kind of plants. 
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Gable’s Hardy Hybrid Azaleas 


All the brilliance of the Kurume types but on hardy bushes— 
result of more than 12 years’ labor by prominent American 


hybridist. For Fall we offer: 
(each) (six) 


2 year 8-12 inch B&B .............. $1.00 $5.00 
8 year 12 inch B&B ................ 1.50 8.40 


Caroline Gable. Double, pink. Startling. 

Elizabeth Gable. Late rose. Evergreen. 

Herbert. Compact dwarf. Magenta-red. 

Iroquois. Like a salmon-red Ledifolia. 

LaLumiere, Bright red. Shapely Evergreen. 

Louise Gable. Double, salmon-pink. Evergreen. 

Mary Dalton. Early Double. Salmon red. Very profuse bloomer. 


Mildred Mae. Broad dwarf. Orchid, red-spotted. This and Eliza- 
beth Gable the best evergreen Azaleas. 


Miriam. Early deep pink. Profuse. 


*l-year plants of above and other Gable varieties for Spring 
shipment only, 5 for $3.00. 


Those disappointed last Spring will do well to order now. A 
larger stock is available, but still larger demand. 





— oe — 50-W Church St., 











Rare, Exciting New Garden Beauty 





ruur uss | KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established in 1878) 


Fall & Winter Flowering Shrubs 


Gay, Brilliant Colors — Hardy 
Abelia grandiflora—lilac-white now until frost. 18 to 24 inch. 
Franklinia Tree—fragrant white Sept. until frost. 3 to 3% feet. 


Chinese Witch-hazel—golden show January and Fébruary. 2 to 
2% feet. 
Above are honest, blooming sizes, the Abelia is now in bloom. 
All dug B & B, packed, f.o.b. Long Island (weight about 20 
pounds for 3.) 
1 of each (3 plants) for $8.00, 2 of each $15.00 





Upright Japanese Yew 


for Hedges 


True “Capitata” plants must be grown from cuttings 
(expensive) or from imported seed. We have a large block 
of excellent stock all sizes. Why not look ahead and order 
for immediate or next Spring shipment? 


(100) (1000) (X=transpl.) (10) (100) 
3-4 in. Sdigs. $6.50 $40.00 12-15 in. AX $5.00 $45.00 
4-6 in, tran. 15.00 140.00 15-18 in. XX 6.00 65.00 
6-8 in. tran. 18.00 155.00 12-15 in. XXX 7.50 60.00 
8-10 in. tran. 25.00 240.00 15-18 in. XXX 9.00 75.00 











Write for our 
complete Fall 
1941 Prices 


New York, N. Y. 
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you need. 





$3.50 at all bookstores 





Now is the time to get and use this fascinating 
book that tells you one practical, tested way to 
have flowers blooming all winter 


Winter Flowers in the 
Si un-~heated Pu 


by Kathryn S. Taylor and Edith W. Gregg 


Here is something new under the winter sun. Its 
cost is moderate and the results are startling. 
This book tells you how to construct your out- 
door winter garden with diagrams, tables and all 


‘*A remarkable and truly epoch making book .. . 
‘musts’ for every gardener’s library.’’— Boston Transcript. 


43 illustrations, large scale plan, index, 294 pages 













one of the 








Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


















variety are now quite limited. 


$22.50 per doz. 


MADONNA LILIES—Finest English grown. $4.50-$6.00 per doz. 
MADONNA LILIES—Salonike type. $4.00-$6.00-$7.50 doz. Stocks of this 


LILIUM TESTACEUM (Nankeen Lily). $1.00-$1.50-$2.00 each; $10.00- 


Other lilies including Hansoni, Canadense, Superbum, Grayi, Elegans 
Umbellatum and other varieties are now ready. 

















$35.00-$45.00-$55.00 per 1,000. 


Front and Federal Streets 








TRILLIUMS (6 varieties), CYPRIPEDIUMS (7 varieties), FRITIL- 
LARIAS (7 varieties) and many other native plants. 


NARCISSUS JONQUILLA SIMPLEX (sweet scented jonquil). Single 
75c per doz., $6.00 per 100. Double flowering $1.00 doz., $7.50 per 100. 


NARCISSUS—Fine mixed for Naturalizing. $4.00-$5.00-$6.00 per 100, 


TULIPS—AIl types. English and Home Grown bulbs, numerous varieties. 
CROCUS—Of these we have 20 varieties of the species alone, imported. 


Our annual Bulb Catalogue will be ready early in September. 
Would you like a copy? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Weymouth, Mass. 

























TULIPS— DAFFODILS 


and Many Other Favorites 
to make your IDEAL 
SPRING GARDEN 


Many helpful hints in plan- 


Dnoards 
i d planting. Delight- 
FALL BULB fl ratios os wal as all the 
CATALOG Attractive ‘prices — many 
free! special offers. 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
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Prize Mixture for Bedding 


Superb colors: blue, lavender, orchid, 
red, bronze, yellow, mottled. Extra /| 
large flowers. Order today—we ship 
at proper planting time. 100 large 
plants $2.50; 250 for $5 postpaid. 


Cut Flower Mixture 
Pitzonka’s selection of long-stemmed va- —& 
rieties; large flowers; wide color range. 

100 plants $2.50; 250 plants $5 postpaid. 
Order Either or Both Collections Now — We ship 
tpaid at ty planting time. Ask for new cata- 
ie showing these P, es in natural colors. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Penna. 


> 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





we 


A Book for Entertainment 


“Have Patience, Little Saint, A Gardener's 
Crusade,”’ by Louise Seymour Jones. Ward Ritchie 
Press, Los Angeles, Cal. $2.50. 


This is a sequel to Mrs. Jones’s ‘““Who 
Loves a Garden”’ and ‘Put a Feather in Your 
Hat.” Like them it is a collection of short 
essays and verses, and its spirit is well summed 
up in the foreword: 

We who work in gardens know that it makes 
all the difference in the world in the success of a 
garden, whether the gardener has a purpose or not. 
We also know that it makes all the difference in 
the world in the career of an individual, whether 
he possesses a philosophy or not. . . . So while the 
green-thumbed contingent evolve great horticul- 
tural triumphs and landscape artists create more 
astounding beauty .. . perhaps I may be permitted 
to gather into this last cento in A Garden Trilogy 
some of the unseen flowerings that have always 
grown in gardens. 





One on Fragrant Plants 


“The Fragrant Path,’’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

This is a popular-priced re-issue of Mrs. 
Wilder’s report on her own experiences with 
fragrant plants in her own garden and about 
her home. The book includes an extensive de- 
scriptive list of fragrant plants. 


Wilder Book Re-issued 


‘*Adventures in a Suburban Garden,”’ by Louise 
Beebe Wilder. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Also re-issued at a popular price is this in- 
teresting narrative of Mrs. Wilder's experi- 
ences with garden plants old and new and with 
the various garden tasks. The book is full of 
useful gardening advice. 


Flower Forcing Up-to-Date 


‘“‘Commercial Flower Forcing,’’ by Alex Laurie 
and G. H. Poesch. Published by the Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $4.50. 

This the third edition of what is becoming 
a standard text on the production of commer- 
cial greenhouse crops. The present edition has 
been brought up-to-date to keep pace with 
recent technical developments. While pri- 
marily intended for commercial growers, the 
book contains much sound information for 
use by home gardeners who have greenhouses 
and frames to maintain. 












GIANT- G New Hybrid Varie- 
ties in gorgeous 
FLOWERING \ colors — crimson, 
violet, pore. lav- 


pe. ender, sky-blue, and 
pink. Among these new 
varieties are Crimson King, 
Ascotiensis, Empress of India, 
Lady Northcliffe, Huldine, Gypsy 
Queen, and a score of others that amaze 

you with their beauty. 

Plants thrive in almost any place, quickly covering 
trellis, arbor, pergola or fence. Flowering period ex- 
tends from June to September. All plants grown on 
their own roots, insuring accuracy of color and vigor 
of growth. 

New Descriptive Folder Now Ready—Describes these 
new varieties and pictures many in natural colors. You 
will find it helpful in selecting Clematis, other Orna- 
mental vines, and Hardy Chrysanthemums for your 
garden. Write today for a complimentary copy. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 

Pairport, New York 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


How can I keep the squirrels from eating all my tulip bulbs? 


According to the federal biological survey there seems to be no 
completely satisfactory repellent for gray squirrels. However, one 
way to overcome this difficulty is to plunge a half-inch mesh wire 
screen vertically into the ground around the bulbs and then cover 
the surface of the soil with this same wire or to enclose each bulb in 


an individual wire guard. 
* . . * 


Please tell me how to grow ceropegias. Mine exist but will not grow. 

Ceropegias are not difficult to grow. Do not try to keep them 
growing continuously—a common mistake. Let them rest a while 
each year. They like fairly warm temperatures and plenty of water 
when growing but very little when resting. Use turfy loam with some 
leaf mold and sand. They propagate readily from seeds or cuttings, 


especially if given bottom heat. 
* * * . 











Are there any shrubs which stand seashore conditions better than 
others? 

Clethra, bayberry, Ilex glabra, Rosa rugosa, Spirea prunifolia, 
ninebark, hibiscus, tatarian honeysuckle and lilac do better than most 


other shrubs under such conditions. 
* * * . 


How can I rid my garden of ants? I have been able to destroy the root 
aphids but not the ants. 

Ant traps containing poison baits may be obtained from most 
seedsmen. After the queen ant has been poisoned each colony will 
gradually die out. A quicker way but one requiring more work is to 
spill into each ant hill a little carbon bi- (or di-) sulphide or one of 
the cyanide preparations. Then the holes must be closed immediately. 
Also, one must be sure not to inhale either of these substances. 

* * . * 

I have some old honeysuckle bushes that I should like to move. Are 
there any special precautions to take? 

If the plants are old, it is best to move them in late Fall or very 
early Spring while they are dormant. However, if the plants have 
produced any suckers it is better to move these with as much root 
system as possible and leave the old plants alone. If, the suckers are 
straggly, they may be cut off close to the ground and they will come 
up bushier. 

. . . . 

What can I use to climb over and hide a pine stump, preferably some- 
thing evergreen? 

Any of the several forms of Euonymus fortunet (E. radicans) 
should do well. There are even miniature ones that may be used on 
comparatively smail stumps. 

* * * . 
What sort of culture and conditions should I give sternbergias? 


Sternbergias seem to do best in a light, gritty or stony soil. If the 
bulbs are to be moved, they should be lifted after the foliage has died 
away, dried off, and replanted as soon as possible about four inches 
deep and the same distance apart. Bone meal mixed into the soil is 
usually helpful. They also seem to like a fair amount of sun and some 
baking’ in Summer. 

* * * - 

For decorative purposes, what is the principal difference between the 
native and the Asiatic bittersweet? 

The native species carries its fruit out on the tips of the branches. 
In this way the berries are seldom hidden, while those of the Asiatic 
species are carried on small lateral branches and the fruit is not con- 
spicuous until after the leaves fall in the Autumn. 

* - . * 


How should outdoor chrysanthemums be handled, especially after 
blooming? 

Some varieties will winter without any protection whatsoever. 
Others need a few evergreen branches or a little marsh hay thrown 
over them after the ground is frozen, while others must be taken up 

and wintered in a cold frame. In early Spring dig them up and divide 
them, throwing away the center of the plant entirely and keeping a 
few vigorous shoots from around the edges. When active growth has 
commenced, pinch back the new growth several times before the first 
o. August. Then, let them flower. 
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Finest daffodil available. Giant Incomparabilis, 
perfect form, tall, gorgeous color, brilliant yel- 
low perianth with bold red-orange crown. Ex- 
tremely early. $2.25 each, 3 bulbs $6.00, $23.00 T U N fy 


dozen. 
8 EERS MM EBA Robust Leedsii with broad, waved creamy white 
petals and large frilled primrose crown with a 
The perfect white daffodil. Flat even petals pale coppery gold edge. SOc each, 3 bulbs $1.35, 
cluster at right angles around a long shapely $5.00 dozen. 


trumpet. Flowers are tall, 5 inches in diameter. 
$1.75 each, 3 bulbs $5.00. M i TY a E N E 
GOLD tN HARVEST A giant Leedsii that makes a striking show 
flower. Distinctly different from other Leedsiis 
Larger, better form, and deeper golden yellow with pure white perianth and saucer-like crown 


than King Alfred. Early bloomer. 60c each, of pale primrose. 75c¢ each, 3 bulbs $2.00, $7.50 
3 bulbs $1.50. dozen. 









Mrs. R.O.BACKHOUSE  ¢...4 50; complete 
The famous “Pink Daffodil”. Fine informal 


perianth of ivory, white with long slim trumpet & U L Rg CATA L 0 G 


of apricot-pink, changing to shell pink. $1.50 " 
each, 3 bulbs $4.25. Illustrated in color! 


Gardenville Bubb Gnowans 


R.F.D.6,BOX 516H, TACOMA,’ WASHINGTON 














Grow 
MOSAIC-FREE 


LILIES 





START YOUR 
GARDEN with 
HORSFORD'S 


Clean, 


Healthy 
Bulbs 


18 VARIETIES 
NOW READY 


Cerstiued, mousaic-free bulbs grown from seed and 
free from the insidious mosaic so widely prevalent 
in present-day stocks. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


SASS Finest of all, NEW 
PINK tees. $5 doz. HARDY LILIES 


Send Now for 1941 Autumn Supplement ES ' 





HORSFORD?S wurseaics, soc 


Lily Specialists for Nearly Half a Century CHARLOTTE, VT. 











Plant Brand PEONIES 


FROM OUR WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTION 


Few flowers are more gorgeous in appearance and 
sweeter in fragrance. They are easy to grow, too, and 








you will be surprised at the moderate prices of our 
special selections. For instance, you can buy a | FRENCHLILAOS 
selection of Early, Midseason and Late Varieties — On Own Boots 
all first-grade, named plants — at 3 for $2.75, 6 for eo ee 
$5.00, or 9 for $7.00. You can get 3 Japanese beauties | new ones, in sizes 
for only $4.25, or a Super-Early All-Red selection a RDA wo 
M™ of 3 for $5.00; all “Brand divisions” with a fine root | tions at moderate 
system and 3 to 5 eyes. Our catalog | prices. 
Send for Our Beautiful lists many other exceptional bar- | SUPERB IRIS 











Colored Catalog. It?s FREE. gains for small buyers. in great variety 





BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., FARIBAULT, MINN. 








GARDENERS, 
Turn excess profits back into the business! 


To the smart manufacturer, by-products are sacred. Often by salvaging them he turns possible loss into 
certain profit. Yet how many —- maintain an ADOO heap to take care of their No. 1 by-product, the 
wastes of field and garden? ey wouldn't throw away even a single seed, but they toss away whole 
bushels of manure without a twinge of conscience. 


Garden “rubbish” contains everything essential to plant life, including many rare substances as yet 
unknown to the chemists. Nothing else can so completely supply every need of growing things. All it needs 
is a little treatment. Even one 25-lb bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, will give you half a ton of excel- 
lent manure. May we tell you how? Let us send you our interesting booklet “The Life of the Soil.”’ It’s 


FREE. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 


“VIVO,” the remarkable new product for making liquid manure, is a natural complement to ADOO. 
VIVO embodies all the new scientific discoveries—rare elements, root hormones, growth accelerators and 
vitamins—plus standard plant foods tn a powder so concentrated that a single teaspoonful makes a gallon 
of ee a dealer has not yet stocked VIVO, a large can will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
SAMPLE FREE. 








LATE SUMMER and EARLY AUTUMN best time to plant 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


Send for our catalog of Vermont Ferns and Wildflowers. It is also an 
excellent time to replant your ROCK GARDEN. We have the largest 
collection of ROCK PLANTS in America. 


VISITORS WELCOME 
Send for our 1941 catalog—Free East of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 








NOW IT IS TIME— 


To plant Peonies, Iris and many other perennials. They will make a good 
root growth before Winter and be ready to grow at the first warmth of Spring. 


Evergreens may be successfully planted now. Enjoy their warm green 
coloring this Winter as well as next year. 


Send for our catalog or, better yet, visit our nurseries and make your 


selections. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 








READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ANE French Roman Hyacinths, White—$30.00 per 100 


UL ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Alt Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th Street New York 














Preparing for Winter Bloom 


ARDENERS who feel the urge to save 
the best of their bedding plants for the 
Winter window garden are often guilty of 
one of the two cardinal sins of gardening, 
haste or procrastination. If it is the former, 
the operation is carried out with such dis- 
patch that the plant never recovers from the 
shock. If it is the latter, the quick transition 
from outdoor conditions in the face of immi- 
nent frost to the heat of the window garden 
is more than any plant can stand. An age-old 
plan, based on the fact that a plant, to endure 
the unnatural conditions of human habita- 
tions, must have careful preparation for the 
ordeal, will, if followed carefully, make the 
work easy for the gardener and the change 
pleasant for the plant. As the operation seems 
unfamiliar to many modern gardeners, a brief 
review of the essential factors seems useful at 
this time of year. 

Two or three weeks before a plant is to 
be potted up use a long trowel and cut a third 
of the way around it, slanting the point a little 
toward the root. In a week cover another third 
of the circumference and finish the operation 
the third week. The circle formed by that root 
pruning should be at least an inch smaller in 
diameter than the pot which will be the 
plant’s future home. That is to give some 
room in the pot for fresh soil and to allow 
firm potting without undue root disturbance. 
While these preliminary steps are being taken 
keep all buds and blossoms cut off, so the plant 
can build up vitality for indoor flowering. 
Water the ball of earth thoroughly, lift it 
carefully and keep the potted plant in the 
shade for a week or more. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Time to Plant the Camassias 


AMASSIAS are Spring-flowcring plants 

not well known in the East, although 
natives of the West. They like rather heavy 
soil but will thrive in most gardens where ma- 
nure has not been used heavily. Camassias are 
grown from bulbs, which should be planted 
three to six inches deep in September. Ca- 
massia leichtlini is probably the best of the 
group. There are both white and blue sorts. 
The commonest of all is C. quamash, the 
bulbs of which the Indians used for cooking. 





FINE DAFFODILS 


Washington Grown 
Direct from the Grower 














Grown in the Pacific Northwest 
under the cool moist breezes of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the World’s most 


favored spot for the production of 
fine Daffodils. 


Our catalog lists 150 varieties, many 
new and rare. Copy on request. 


McLEAN BULB FARMS 
Route 1, Box 404, Elma, Washington 
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NEWER FLOWERING 
BULBS 


Let’s try something different, 
Veltheimia perhaps, the rare 
blue Altai Lily, Lachenalia, 
Chlorogalum, or the dainty 
and fragrant Cyrtanthus. 
These, with a hundred uncom- 
mon others, show in our 
Autumn Catalog. You have 
only to ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 





Dept. B 





For Perfect Spring Gardens 


PLANT OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Iris, 
Scillas and many other bulbs. 
You will find them all listed in our com- 
plete bulb catalog illustrated in color. 
Send for your copy. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 








JAPANESE IRIS 


We are now prepared to distribute some of the 
splendid new blue varieties evolved here at Hood- 
acres; they are large and impressive. 


Fall Catalogue Upon Request 


HOODACRES 
Originating Gardens Troutdale, Oregon 











ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 
and HYBRID LILACS 


Please send for free catalog listing many of 
the choicest varieties in existence, including 
many new productions. Address— 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 130H Tigard, Oregon 





Large orchid-like 


Weer flowers, June,July. 














MERTENSIA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 


Plant plenty of Mertensia now, preferably in 
partial shade, and enjoy its wealth of bloom 
next Spring. 

10 Strong Roots $1.15; 25 for $2.25, add postage 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only the best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our Catalo 
names best commercial cut-flower varieties, an 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peontes since 1911 
lin, Maryland 








WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS 
Pall Planting Invitation 


brighten epee | the shady nooks of garden 
and yard. Bring woodland beauty to your doorstep. 
Srilliant berries lend Winter cheer and feed the 
birds. Plant wildings at leisure, in settled Fall 
eather, for better Spring growth and bloom. 
Vianted now they will adjust themselves in the 
dormant season. Oatalogue, free on request. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
ames Loder Park, Prop. Home, Pennsylvania 














September 1, 1941 


Weeds in Uncut Lawns 


66 HEN the lawn mower takes a holi- 


day, the weeds are happy,” according 
to Professor M. T. Munn, seed specialist at 
the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
in warning home owners of abundant evi- 
dence that a profuse crop of narrow-leaved 
or buckhorn plantain is going to seed on 
many lawns. Long a student of sources of 
weed contamination, Professor Munn declares 
that not for many years has there been such 
an outbreak of buckhorn plantain in lawns 
as prevails at the present time. He attributes 
it largely to discontinuance of mowing due to 
dry weather. 

“Observations made on hundreds of lawns 
to discover why certain lawn seeding mixtures 
fail revealed the very important fact that dur- 
ing the dry weather of the early Summer when 
the grass made no growth to be cut the lawn 
mower was left in the garage week after week 
with the result that many lawn weeds, par- 
ticularly the narrow-leaved plantain or buck- 
horn plantain as it is known to farmers, went 
to seed profusely,”” says this authority. 

These ugly and annoying seed heads on a 
slender stalk about a foot high are filled with 
seed, a single plant often producing a thousand 
seeds or more. The inevitable result is a more 
profuse crop of plantains next year or at the 
next favorable opportunity for this pest to 
grow. 

“Lawn owners should realize,’’ continues 
Professor Munn, ‘that weeds take no holiday 
even though the dry weather forces grasses 
into a brown dormant condition of inactivity. 
All weeds must be clipped off regularly before 
they blossom and well before they form seeds 
which might mature if one is to have a pre- 
sentable lawn. It is a mistake to neglect a lawn 
in Summer and then complain to your seeds- 
man about the weeds. Eternal vigilance is the 
price one must pay for a good lawn.” 


A Home-Made Tree Filler 


S AN experiment, a big oak was filled 
recently with a combination of creosote 
and a crack filler used on floors. The cavity 
was dug out as well as possible and creosote 
was squirted in by means of a large oil can. 
This caused the carpenter ants to come forth 
to die and it should check further decay to 
some degree. Then a can of the powdered floor 
filler was wet with creosote instead of the 
usual water. This gave a soft batter like that 
of a chocolate cake, which was easily applied 
with a putty knife. Usually this filler hardens 
in an hour but the creosote delayed setting 
for a week. Eventually, however, the mate- 
rial became as hard as wood. It is preserved 
from decay and it takes paint readily. After 
several months it seems to be in perfect 
condition. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 








LILACS the loveliest of flowering Shrubs 


Hybrid varieties offer several weeks of flowering 
beauty in Spri s and the lilac species extend the 
flowering up and into Summer. A garden is really 
incomplete without lovely lilacs. We offer many 
varieties of which we grow here at our nurseries. 
Send for our catalog. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 
H. J. Hohman Kingsville, Md. 
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hris Kaempferi 
from fiowerfield 


(most extensive list 
of varieties in this country) 


Magnificent bloom, often more than eight 
inches across in the widest range of rich 
colorings and blends. Perfectly hardy, they 
are a distinct species differing from the 
other iris, not only in coloring and form, 
but in that they bloom a month after—late 
June to early July. Planting time—NOW. 


A COLLECTION 
OF OUR OWN ORIGINATIONS 
Double Blooms 


LIGHT-IN-THE-OPAL 

Magnificent ruffled orchid-pink 

double flower of perfect form ....... 50c 
BETTY F. HOLMES 

The best of all the whites. 

Lemon markings in the throat ...... 40c 
MARJORY PARRY 

Soft mauve with red-purple 


veins. Unusual color contrast ....... 35c 
ELBRUS 

Large flowers of beautiful 

azure blue. Ruffled edges ............ 60c 


1 of each—4 in all—$1.50—postpaid 


Send for folder Boting all of the best 
Kempferi 


YOUR COPY of our FALL 1941 GARDEN GUIDE 
NOW READY—Lists all types of choice Spring 
and Summer flowering plants and bulbs including 
TULIPS and DAFFODILS—for planting this Fall. 


fiowerfield 


587 Parkside Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 





Send for fre a 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


amples 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 

lants, soil and rocks. 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
Dealers pleass write me 


PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) 
Show Garden Label (7”) a 
Tie-On Labels with wires .. 3.00 
Pot a (4” x %&” tapered) 2.50 


OWAED 
654 Main Street 





Hartford, Oonn. 

















HYACINTHS 


Now rare in America. These fragrant 8 a price 
beauties can be supplied by us in MI 

ONLY, but the large bulbs will give you ~o~ = 
exhibition size next Spring. Order yours NOW. Supply 
limited. 12 LARGE B S FOR $3.50, postpaid. 


TEXAS 


The giant full double daffodil. Golden yellow and bril- 
liant ay petals in alternate layers make it an out- 
standing flower. A gorgeous daffodil that will grow 
four inches in diameter; tall, strong stems, 
$1.50 per bulb, postpaid 
Write for our 1941 catalog of daffodils, tulips, etc. 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, OLYMPIA, WASH. 





Aristocrats of 


TREE PEONIES ‘ine garden 


We have the largest collection in America and offer them 
in their separate types (European or Chinese, Japanese 
and the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors range from a 
pure white through yellow and pink to the darkest red. 
IlUustrated Catalog on request. We also offer a fine 
collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 


ANEMONE NEMOROSA 


Wood Anemone, for shaded spots. Large 
flowers of lavender blue on 8-inch stems, May 
and June. Plant during Sept. and Oct. 

8 for $1.10, 6 for $2.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 





OREGON 





© NEW DAYLILIES @ 


Plant row—Large plants—Sure to bloom 


Peach Blow pinky $3.00; Bagdad red brown $1.50 
Daantiess gold $2.00; Autumn Haze apricot $3.00; 
Rajah red $2.00; Highboy tallest yellow $1.50. 
Select 3 (different) for $5.00; all 6 for $8.00 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs (Oatalog—Iris) North Granby, Conn. 








LILIES 
& Matilijia — Hemerocallis < 


JULIA E. CLARK 


Canby Oregon 





Burpee's 





LILIES 


Immeuse, pure BULBS 


:* *’) white blooms 
a shaded lilac-pink. ¢ 
é Fragrant. Hardy, easy 


. = to grow. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 7 Bulbs 50c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 125 Burpee Bldg.. Philadelphia 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom stars in tali informal spikes for 
many Spring weeks. It is Camassia quamash, 
—ow different, but easy as Tulip and 


hardy 
| 16 for 50c 33 for $1.00 
Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 























' Birds love these Feeding Sta- 
tions that swing from window, 
porch, or tree. Easily attached. 
Light construction. Painted jade 
green. Size 22 x 22 inches. At- 
tractive and Practical. Patented. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BOYCE VIRGINIA 








“JUNIOR TREES” 


100 Kinds—18”-24”—25 cents each and 


“SENIOR TREES” 
6’-8’—Send for lists 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Mich. 




















Ornamental. Birds 


Thunbergias for the South 


INES have a charm that is universal 

and the more unusual and floriferous 
they are, the greater the appeal. The fact 
that such a handsome vine as Thunbergia 
grandiflora is not more frequently seen is de- 
plorable. It has all the good qualities that a 
rare tropical vine can possess with a constant 
display of handsome large sky-blue flowers 
three inches in diameter in clusters of seven 
to 20 festooning the plant from top to 
bottom. This is a rapid grower and flowers 
while still small. 

The requirements are easily met. A rich 
moist soil on the sour side with plenty of 
leaf mold suits it exactly and it thrives in 
semi-shade, making it ideal for the conserva- 
tory or greenhouse as it quickly forms an 
ideal background for other plants. The leaves 
are medium to large, acuminate and over- 
lapping to make a perfect shade. 

This plant is very adaptable and when 
trained over a wire cylinder it shows its gar- 
lands to wonderful advantage. There is also 
a white-flowered variety which is said to be 
the most-beautiful of all white-flowered 
vines. The throats of both the blue and white 
have a glowing touch of yellow giving them 
almost an orchid’s daintiness. 

The thunbergias belong to the acanthus 
family which is a large one, embracing some 
75 species of tropical and semi-tropical 
plants. The colors vary from buff and white 
to blue, scarlet, purple and orange. In recent 
years the golden-orange species T. Gibsoni 
has become very popular with those who like 
that color. The blooms are small, only an inch 
and a half across, but they are so numerous 
that they make an impressive display and can 
be used very effectively in the garden. 

Of all the tropical shrubs which are easily 
grown 7. erecta (Mayenia erecta) from West 
Africa may justly head the list. Although it 
is semi-deciduous, it is in flower fully eight 
months of the year and, unlike the climbers, 
the flowers are borne along the semi-droop- 
ing branches. The color is an intense pur- 
plish-blue with yellow throats but the flowers 
are not as large as those of T. grandiflora. 
The foliage is small and very dark green 
making it a graceful tub subject for any col- 
lection. The soil requirements are the same as 
those of the climbers. 

All these thunbergias are used outdoors in 
the Deep South but they cannot stand more 
than a light frost. However, while it kills 
them to the ground, they usually come up 
again in the Spring. 

—nMarie E. Simpson. 


Biloxi, Miss. 





eeerteen me 


Sent postpaid with your $2.50 order for any two of 

these superfine Peonies. 

Isani Gidui (9.8) best white Japanese ........ $1.25 

Louis Joliet (9.0) brilliant red double ........ 

Nippon Gold (9.02) pink and gold Japanese .... 
Other selections in our list. Send today. 


EDW. AUTEN, dR., Princeville, Mlinois 








t 






HEMEROCALLIS 
Dr. Stout’s Hybrids exclusively. 
Reds, Pinks, Pastels, Bicolors. 
Miniature to giant. May to 
October. Blooms remain open evenings. Write 
today for Farr’s Fall List. 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 134, WEISER PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


This native lavender-blue Phlox blooms in May, a foot 
high. Lovely itself, it is most attractive planted with 
yellow Tulips, Alyssum, Tiarella, or several varieties 
of Phlox subulata. Our stock is not collected; it is 
grown from a single plant selected for its pure color 
and vigorous growth. Plant now for Spring bloom. 


10 plants, $1.65; 25 for $3.25, postpaid 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, for easy Fall planting and 
better Spring results. Brighten yard and garden with 
perennial woodland beauty and brilliant Winter ber- 
ries. Evergreen and early blooming plants for Christ- 
mas potting. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James 
Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 

















WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add sparkling 
beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, prize- 
winning varieties bring you new thrills and enjoy- 
ments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large illus- 
trated catalogue 10c. “Longview,’’ Box H, Crichton, 
Alabama. 


POUND SWEET APPLE TREE WANTED: Would 
like one to three guaranteed pound sweet apple trees 
4-5 years old, to be moved at proper time. Please com- 
municate giving price. L. W. Singer, 501 Brookford 
Road, Syracuse, New York. 


DAFFODILS: 7-variety mixture $8.50 per bushel, 
$2.25 per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Em- 
eror, Sir Watkins included. River’s Edge Flower 
arm, Nuttall, Va. 











GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


TWO SMALL GREENHOUSES: Iron frames, curved 
eaves, complete equipment, cleaned, painted. 466 
School St., Belmont, Mass. 








MANY NEW AND RARE DAFFODILS and origina! 
introductions among more than 200 varieties listed. 
Catalog free. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Route 2, Md. 





BEGONIAS: 300 Rare Varieties. September special— 
12 Begonias $4.00 (our selection). Descriptive, illus- 
trated book, 50c. Greentree Plower Gardens, Tristram 
Coffin Whitaker, 5343 Greene, Phila., Pa., Victor 0182. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—Virginia Bluebell. Strong 
nursery-grown roots—12, $1.00; 100, $7.60; prepaid. 
Woodvale, B. 2, Ithaca, N. Y. 





LAUREL SEEDLINGS: 8 to 6 inches, 10 for $1. The 
Demars Nursery, Winsted “The Laurel City,’’ Conn. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting; the choicest 
lants obtainable. Free folder. Houston Orchards, 
ox K-3, Hanover, Mass. 





SOIL TESTING—Lawns, Gardens, Fields. One sam- 
ple tested for all, Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Potassium, 
Acidity, 50c. Field acidity tests 15c each. Johnston’s 
Laboratory, R. 2, Virginia, Illinois. 





POSITIONS WANTED 











| DOT OT OES 7.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Ends 
all embarrassing odors. Harmless to chil- 
dren, plants, animals. Proven Successful. 
Ready to use powder in handy shaker 
can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


ee ees 4 3 107,08) 3) Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY. MASS. 















BRITISH WAR RELIEF 






10 PER CENT OF SALES FOR 











FLORIST — College graduate, acquainted with all 
forms of horticulture, floriculture, vegetable forcing 
Married, desires position as grower, superintendent or 
other responsibilities. Will consider caretaking. Broad 
pes experience, best of references. Age 24 
. W. 8., 18 Locust Way, Nahant, Mass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks position, life 

experience, married. Eight years last position. Al) 

branches horticulture, agriculture. Reliable, interview 

—— Kennedy’s, 22 West 27th St., New York 
ity. 





HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECRETARY with horticultural know! 
edge and experience. Good opening near Boston with 
reliable concern of high standing for honest, amb 
tious, willing young woman. Apply Box P, Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DAHLIA EXHIBITION 


In co-operation with the 


Dahlia Society of New England 





SEPTEMBER 6 & 7 





This exhibition will be open to the 
public without charge. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 





Thirty-fourth Annual 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


to be held at 


American Museum of Natural History 
77th St., Central Park West, New York 


November 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1941 


The exhibition will be open on the 
evening of the first day from 7 to 
10 p.m. for members of the Horti- 
cultural Society, of the Museum, 
and of the affiliated organizations. 
Open to the public Friday and 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.; 
Sunday from | to 5 p.m. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_——__g————. 


LIBRARY 


New Catalogue 25c 


The circulating privilege of the 
Library is of particular advantage 
to members who are away for the 
summer. The Librarian will mail 
books, upon application, at the 
small postage rate of I!/¢ per 
pound. 


Out-of-town visitors and non- 
members are cordially invited to 
use the comfortable reading-room 
for reference and research work. 





OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1941 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 


“Color, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
Gardens.” 


“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 


“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting 
lecture. I have never seen such perfect color 
photography.” 

271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming period 
desired and your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera in 1% -inch 
up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive 
catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Oatalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 



























F: LANDSCAPE CURBING 
‘: A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 

Separation of Lawn From 

Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


oC THE PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. | 




















[ Important Coming Events 











Sept. 6-7. Boston, Mass. Late Summer Ex- 
hibition of the Dahlia Society of New Eng- 
land at Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 6-7. Grosse Pointe, Mich. Annual 
Flower, Fruit and Vegetable Show of the 
Grosse Pointe and Eastern Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society at the Neighborhood Club. 

Sept. 6-7. Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Flower Show 
of the Chagrin Valley Men’s Garden Club. 

Sept. 6-8. Villa Park, Ill. Fifth Annual Fall 
Flower Show of the Men’s Garden Club. 

Sept. 9. Escondido, Cal. Escondido Grape 
Day Festival. 

Sept. 9-14. Lodi, Cal. Eighth Annual Lodi 
Grape and Wine Festival. 

Sept. 12-13. Omaha, Neb. Annual Flower 
Show of the Fontenelle Garden Club in the 
Fontenelle Park Pavilion. 

Sept. 13-14. Pittsburgh, Pa. Second Annual 
Men’s Garden Club Show in Phipps Con- 
servatory. 

Sept. 16-17. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual Fall 
Flower Show of the Dutchess County Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Sept. 17-18. Pittsburgh, Pa. Exhibition of 
New Annuals of the Women’s National 
Farm and Garden Association. 

Sept. 19. Ardmore, Pa. Eighteenth Annual 
Fall Flower Show in the Women’s Club. 

Sept. 19-20. Washington, D. C. Annual 
Meeting of the American Rose Society. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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Unique little golden-yel- 


low Daffodils with quaint 


14-in.trumpets, wide-open 6 BU les 


—like tiny hoop petticoats. 

6-in. stems. Hardy, guaran- ¢ 

teed to bloom. Postpaid: 

Special, to get acquainted: R=} 

6 Bulbs 25c; 25 $1; 100 for $3.75. L/ 
Burpee's Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, (aaa 
Daffodils, Lilies, ete. to plant this fall. | & Z 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 124 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn and garden 
irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, even rain-like distribu- 
tion, wide coverage, dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
Depr. H, WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 














KEEP DOGS AWAY 


from shrubs, flowers, evergreens 2+ 


Use Liquid CHAPERONE 3: « 








Vonderful new dog repellent, won’t 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. Q’= 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to KL 
Ene. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. & 
oney back guarantee.Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 246, So. Sudbury, Mass. f 


PEAT MOSS 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat . . . $2.50 <> 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure .$2.75 ‘ 











100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure .............. $2.75 
og ll EP eereee eee $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
i) ee $1.00 2-3 toms ...... $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk ... . $7.00 4 tons bulk .. .$5.00 ton 


Delivered Phila. and vicinity 











E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894. meh 
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GARDEN 
LILIES 


North Sprin¢field 


Vermont 


These Lilies Selected From Our Catalogue are Among the Most Delightful of All Garden Subjects 
They are Hardy and Dependable 


For the Border 


Each 
AMABILE LUTEUM 
Rare yellow turkscap. June. 


Rosy purple flush on ivory. 
Vigorous. 


Pure white with golden 
anthers. Fragrant. 


Charming scarlet star-shaped 
blooms. 


A sparkling orange, cup- 
shaped lily. Delightful. 


DAURICUM PARDINUM .... .30 
August-flowering. Large cup- 
shaped apricot blooms. 


EDNA KEAN 
Pure crimson. A striking 
plant. 


Golden Chinese lanterns. 


SZOVITZIANUM 
Fragrant bell-shaped lily. 
Straw colored and very early. 


TENUIFOLIUM RED STAR.. .2 
Bewitching form of 
tenuifolium. 


TESTACEUM 
One of the most beautiful 
plants in cultivation. 


TIGRINUM 
Our old New England form. 


Doz. 
$6.00 


20.00 





For the Woodland Garden 
Each Doz. 


Dwarf lacquer-red turkscap. 
Late June. 


CREELMANI x CROW’S 
Probably the finest of the 
Regal Hybrids. 


Stately and fragrant. 
Monarch of the woodland. 


Yellow turkscap. One of the 
most charming and reliable 
lilies. 


Golden orange nodding 
blooms. August. 


One of the best August 
garden plants. 


The old purple European 
garden favorite. 


MARTAGON ALBUM 


Lacy and delicate in dappled 
shade among ferns. 


PARDALINUM GIGANTEUM.  .35 
The “Sunset Lily” 


Try it for naturalizing. 


TENUIFOLIUM 
A miniature ballerina in 
scarlet. 


TENUIFOLIUM GOLDEN 
GLEAM 
Golden orange form of the 
above. 





Distinguished Introductions 


CORONATION 
Miss Preston’s magnificent new 
yellow hybrid. 


Dwarf, early, cup-shaped. Apricot 
over ivory. 


A tall spike of pure flame. 
PARDALINUM DWARF ORANGE . 
A charming dwarf subject for the 

July border. 

PRISCILLA 
Pink buds open to white with purple 
spots. 


25 


(Illustrated). Destined to replace all 
forms of umbellatum and elegans. 
Yellow through apricot to deep red. 

SUPERBUM var. NORMAN HENRY 30.00 
The famous butter yellow form of 
superbum. 


A selected form from the garden of 
Miss Ellen Willmott. 


The most important single garden 
plant for’ August. Tall, ivory and 
gold, open trumpets. 

T. A. HAVEMEYER SEEDLINGS .. 2.50 
Unnamed seedlings of Havemeyer. 
All are excellent. 

VIOLET M. CONSTABLE 
Mr. Constable’s finest hybrid. A pure 
yellow form of L. Davidii. 





Sole agent in the United States for 
W. A. Constable Ltd. 


























